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in various directions ; but after all has been said, the book re- 
mains, within its self-imposed limitations, a remarkable produc- 
tion, strong, stimulating, and fair. Within the field of classical 
biography there is, at least in English, no work that gives equal 
insight into the material and methods of the writer. From this 
point of view it has a unique educational value. 

George Willis Botsford. 



The Greek Bucolic Poets, with an English Translation by J. M. 
Edmonds, Sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
London : William Heinemann ; New York : The Macmillan 
Co. MCMXII. xxviii + 527 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This new edition of the Greek Bucolic Poets is interesting 
both because of its English translation — by which it has won a 
place in the Loeb Classical Library — and because of its treat- 
ment of the Greek text. 

The text is very carefully edited, and Mr. Edmonds has not 
only adopted many of the emendations and conjectures of other 
scholars, but added a goodly number of his own. In Theocr. 
V 24 he prefers epwSe to epeiSe, and explains apvov as " accus. of 
stake". Such a construction with ipi(av must be very rare — 
and his footnotes offer no parallel. And even if the construction 
is admitted here, it is surely unnecessary to write r<18' epiaaerai 
in the following line. 

The translation is partly in prose and partly in verse. The 
songs of Theocritus' shepherds have all been rendered in verse, 
for the rather subtle reason that a "convention nowadays makes 
prose the suitable literary vehicle of dialogue or narrative, but 
there is no firmly- established convention of using prose to repre- 
sent song ". And they are rendered in rhyme, on the ground 
that " a literary folk-song, if one may use the term, would be 
impossible in blank verse". But Tennyson could write songs in 
blank verse in his English Idyls; and the term 'literary folk- 
song ' would apply quite as well to the songs in Audley Court 
and The Golden Year as to the songs of Theocritus' Thalysia. 

The metre employed is usually " the common ballad metre 
written long " — surely a most unsuitable metre in which to 
render the songs of the First and Fifteenth Idyls. For it needs 
some new definition of the term to call the Song of Thyrsis a 
' ballad ' (p. 6). 

The translation affects a more or less archaic style, and some- 
times indulges in rare or dialectic words — even in places where 
there is nothing especially archaic or dialectic about the original 
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Greek. The reader must be prepared for such expressions as 
' Etna's pike ', ' stirk ', ' mullet ' (= a kind of plant), ' even-peise ', 
' skilly ', ' knaggy ', ' meinie ', ' lith ', ' transmewed '. ' Cosset ' 
may serve for apva o-aKlrav — especially when the translator ex- 
plains the meaning of the English word — but there is no excuse 
for 'cosset bear's cubs' (o-kv^ws- apKrav) — except the exigencies 
of metre. In Theocr. V 23 one speaker says, " There ; my wage 
is laid ", and another replies, " Thou fox ! prithee how shall 
such laying fadge?" In XIV 34 ' Aeschinas ' says, "Then — 
you know me, Thyonichus, — I up and fetched her a clout o' the 
ear, and again a clout. Whereat she catched up her skirts, and 
was gone in a twink". And in II 100 poor 'Simaetha ' is made 
to say, " And when so be thou be'st sure he's alone, give him a 
gentle nod o' the head and say ", etc. " But and even as ", 
p. 215, 1. 13, may be dialect of some sort — or it may be a 
misprint. In Mosch. II 44, xpv<rolo is left untranslated ; at Bion, 
I 32, ' vales ' is an unnecessarily free rendering of dpves ; at 
Theocr. I 134 ' figs ' is a bit of carelessness for ' pears '. 

Mr. Edmonds is duly impressed by the latest rearrangement 
of the poems, but fortunately he has had the courage to retain 
'the long established post-Renaissance order". On p. xxii he 
repeats the traditional statement that Suidas called Moschus a 
pupil of Aristarchus — why do so many people translate this 
particular yvwpifios as ' pupil ' ? Of Theocritus he says, " It is at 
any rate certain that he did not die young ; for Statius calls him 
Siculus senex (Silv. 5, 3, 151) ". But, even granted that ' senex ' 
is here applied precisely to an old man, and not merely to a man 
who lived in days of old, it is by no means clear that Statius is 
referring to Theocritus at all. The best modern editors of the 
Silvae think that he means Epicharmus, and at least one good 
scholar has maintained that he means Theognis. 

Misprints seem to be fairly numerous — though there is nothing 
here to compare with Mr. Sargeaunt's delightful ' bibliography ' 
in the same Library's Terence. In some cases the accent of a 
Greek word has been omitted or lost : H? , Theocr. VII 1 ; 'ei» 

itok , XVIII I ; rat, XVIII 4! yepatTtpos, XXV 48; avrocpXotov, 

XXV 208 ; 8e, XXVII 42 ; <W7-aro, XXVII 68 ; naXtyKOTov, 
Megara, 92. U6x, Theocr. XI 62, and n-oV, XXI 29, have 
unnecessary accents, and o-foayyd, XXV 223, has one more than 
it needs. KoSSe stands for KoiSe, Theocr. II 83; Zovra for e'dVra, 
XVII 58; £(j>a P ' for &(pa P , XXV 146; 860™ for /3d<r/<€t, XXV 185. 
The two parts of t»v8«, XXVI 28, should be brought together, 
and so should the two parts of ' stanza ', p. 25, 1. 1. The final 
vowel of TwSapiSa, Theocr. XVIII 5, should not be marked as 
short. P. 257, 1. 4, has 'throng' for 'thong', p. 143, 1. 17, 
' bear's ' for ' bears' ', p. 461, 1. 12, ' rivers ' for ' river '. 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



